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ADDRESS AND INVOCATION BY THE REV. MR. EDES. 


On the spot, where stood the 
elegant meeting house of the 
‘Benevolent Congregational So- 
ciety,” lately destroyed by fire 
in Providence (R. 1.) the feun- 
dation of a superb edifice has 
recently been laid. On placing 
the corner stone, under which 
was deposited a plate containing 
dates &c. of the church, the Rev. 
Henry Edes, pastor of the church, 
made the following address and 
invocation, in presence of a very 
numerous assembly collected to 
witness the ceremony. With 
some persuasion, I have prevail- 
ed with him to furnish me with 
a copy of them, believing they 
would not be unaceeptable to the 
readers of the Christian Disci- 
ple. G. 
Address made previous to the lay- 

ing of the corner stene. 

The object, my brethren and 
_ friends, for which we are here 
assembled, is extremely simple 
and proper: We are not met, 
merely to witness or to engage 
inan idle and empty ceremony, 
for the borpere of ostentation, 
parade or display; but to dis- 
charge what we believe to be a 
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sacred and ineumbent duty. 
About to lay the Corner Stone 
of anew temple, intended for 
the worship of Almighty God, 
we are now in the face and un- 
der the broad canopy of heaven, 
unitedly to invoke the divine 
blessing upon our undertaking, 
hereby acknowledging in the lan- 
guage of the pious Psalmist that 
“Exeept the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who 
build it.” 

An interval of almost a year 
has elapsed since many of us 
stood upon this spot the mel- 
ancholy spectators of an event 
as unexpected as it was ealami- 
tous. Notwithstanding the ma- 
terials of which our former “ho- 
ly and beautiful house, the house 
in which we and our fathers wor- 
shipped God,” were of a combus- 
tible kind, yet, such was its in- 
sulated situation, that no idea 
was more remote from our minds, 
than the possibility of its de- 
struction by fire, and had the 
earth here opened her jaws and 
instantly received the building 
within ber bowels, the sur- 
prise would hardly have been 
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greater than was experienced 
when we saw it falling a prey to 
the ravages of the cruel and de- 
vouring flames. Our surprise 
hewever, my friends, was not 
greater than our grief on account 
of this unhappy event; and no- 
thing short of an unbounded con- 
fidence and trust in the wisdom 
of that Being, who iu mercy af- 
flicted, could then have soothed 
or sustained our drooping spirits. 
We whe were most mate inter- 
ested in, and deeply affected by 
this occurrence, considered it 
ourselves as it -seems to have 
been viewed by others, as a 
judgment from heaven upon us— 
not sent perhaps on account of 
our distinguished transgressions, 
the peculiar heresy of our doc- 
trines, or the uncommonly wick- 
ed practices of our lives; ‘not 
because we were sinners above 
all who dwelt in Jerusalem,” but 
as a merited correction from our 
divine Father, which, we hope, 
will be religiously improved by 
us, and ultimately made to work 
for our good, as we are assured 
all things will, toward those who 
fear God. Bowing, as we trust, 
with christian resignation to this 
eorrecting stroke, and confessing 
the goedness as well us justice of 
God in its infliction, our desire and 
our intention now is to repair the 
breach he has made upon us—to 
rebuild vur ruined walls, and 
from the ashes of our old to cause 
to spring up a new edifice to the 
honor of his name, fervently 
praying, that both as respects 
the beauty and elegance of the 
building, and the zeal and piety 
of those who may hereafter wor- 
ship in it, the glory of the latter 
temple may be incomparably 
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greater than that of the former. 
With our own we hope that the 
prayers of all the well disposed, 
of all catholic christians will as- 
eend; at least we should be ex- 
tremely sorry to suppose, that 
there should be any so uncharit- 
able in their feelings and princi- 
ples, so unfriendly to our inter- 
ests as a christian community, as 
not to wish us God’s speed. 
‘Towards our fellow christians of 
every denomination we have ever 
cherished sentiments of cordial 
esteem and good will. The 
rights of conscience, which we 
hold among the dearest, and 
which we are ready to defend at 
any risk, we have never been 
disposed to deny to others. Our 
affections have never been with- 
held, nor our fellowship refused 
to any, mercly on aceount of a 
diversity in their forms or mode 
of worship, or a variance from 
our own in what we are led to 
consider speculative points in 
theology. We acknowledge all 
as christians who conscientiously 
profess, as we do, to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth; and whether of our 
own particular communion or 
not, we never have failed, and I 
trust never shall fail, to pray 
that grace, mercy and peace may 
be maltiplied unte them. We 
receive the holy scriptures as 
containing the revealed will of 
God; agreed and determined to 
construe their meaning for our- 
selves, and desiring to make 
them, and them only, the rule of 
our faith and our practice. We 
claim no infallibility of judgment 
in our peculiar construction of 
the doctrines they unfold; nor, 
on the other hand, do we shrink 








from the anathemas or reproach- 
es which our own openly avow- 
ed sense of their sacred con- 
tents may draw upon us, Our 
spiritual edifice we profess to 
build upon that foundation 
which God has laid in Zion, Je- 
sus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone, in whom we 
hope all the building fitly fram- 
ed together will grow up unto an 
holy temple in the Lord. Such, 
my friends, being our feelings 
and such our principles, we think 
we have a claim upon the good 
wishes and fervent prayers of 
all. who call themselves chris- 
tians; and on these grounds, we 
presume that all, of whatever de- 
nomination, here present, will 
unite with us in the address 
which we are now aboat to offer 
up to Almighty God. 

Invocation on laying the corner 

stone. 

In the presence of that Al- 
mighty Being whose blessing we 
have invoked, I now lay this 
corner stone. May this founda- 
tien and the superstructure to be 
raised upon it remain uninjured 
in strength and unimpaired in 
beauty for centuries to come; 
may nothing but the _mouldering 
hand of time or the general con- 
vulsion of nature disjoint or dis- 
eonnect the stones, of which this 
building is to be composed; but 
compiled and arranged in arch- 
itectural order, elegance, and 
beauty, may they long, very long, 
stand a noble monument of the 
skill ef the artificer, and of the 
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who erected them, a proof of 
their zeal for the honor of God, 
and of their desire to promote 
the influence of the gospel of his 
Son Jesus Christ. To this spot, as 
in times past, may many soon a- 
gain resort, to hear those glad tid- 
ings of great joy, which proclaim 
peace on earth and good will to 
men, 

Here may a new altar for spir- 
itual worship be erected, and 
therefrom my pure and abund- 
ant incense of prayer and praise 
rise up in acceptance before the 
throne of God. Never within 
these walls which we hope to see 
swiftly rise upon this foundation 
——never may the bloody or perse- 
cuting spirit of bigotry take u 
her residence or ereet er pats 
ard. There may religions intoler- 
ance, gloomy fanaticism, i 
rant and overheated zeal, or 
pharasaical pride never find a 

lace; but there may the angel of 
ove descend, the heaven born 
spirit of charity eyer delight to 
live and dwell. 

To this spot, at no distant 
time, may many come to plume 
their wings for flight to happier 
worlds, and in the temple, about 
to be here erected, may thou- 
sands, bern and unborn, become 
prepared for a, building of God, 
a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

And now‘'unto him that is of 
power to establish us accordin 
to the gospel, to God only wise, 
be glory, through Jesus Christ, 


AMEN. 
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THE CRUSADES AGAINST THE MAHOMETANS. 


Tue Crusades against the Ma- 
hometans as infidels, for the re- 
eovery of the Holy Land, may 
be regarded as a custom distinct 
from the propagation of the gos- 
pel by the sword; because the 
conversion of that people was 
not so much as the avowed ob- 
ject of those expeditions. Ex- 
termination rather than conver- 
sion was the object of the Cru- 
sades. Never was a custom 
more popular in Europe than 
this. “All Europe seemed ready 
to precipitate itself in one united 
body into Asia. Nor did the 
fumes of this enthusiastic zeal 
evaporate at once; it was as last- 
ing asit wasextravagant. Dur- 
ng two centuries, Europe seem- 

to have no object but to recov- 
er or to keep eee of the 

oly Land; and thronghout that 
period vast armies continued to 
march thither. If we may be- 
lieve the concurring testimon 
of cotemporary authors, six mil- 
lions of persons assumed the 
cross, which was the badge that 
distinguished those who Tevatad 
themselves to this holy war- 
fare.’’* 

After the proposition was 
made, two ecclesiastical councils 
gave their opinions on the ques- 
tion. The council of Placentia, 
where upwards of 30,000 persons 
were assembled, pronounced the 
scheme to have bebe suggested 
by the immediate inspiration of 
Heaven.’ In the council of Cler- 
mont, still more numerous, as soon 
as the matter was proposed, all 


* Robertson’s History of Charles V. p. 28. 


cried out with one voice “Zt is 
the will of God.” 

Nobles, ceclesiastics, men of 
all classes, and even women and 
children, engaged in what was 
thought to be a meritorious en- 
terprize. As inducements to vol- 
unteer their services, those who 
assumed the cross were exempt< 
ed from prosecution for debt, 
from paying interest for the mon- 
ey borrowed to equip themselves, 
and from paying taxes. They 
were allowed to alienate their 
lands without the consent of the 
lords, of whom they held them. 
Their persons and effects were 
taken under the care of the Pon- 
tif. They enjoyed the privi- 
leges of ecclesiastics, in being 
under spiritual jurisdiction on- 
ly. In addition to these allure- 
ments, they were promised a full 

ardon of all their sins and the 
joys of heaven, without any oth- 
er evidence of a penitent heart 
but that of engagingin what was 
impiausly called the holy war. 
ne of the leaders in this mad 
enterprize wrote a letter to his 
wife, in which he probably ex- 
pressed the views and feelings, 
that then prevailed. An account 
of this letter is given by Dr. Ro- 
bertson in the 14th note of the 
first volume of the history of 
Charles V. “He describes, says 
the Doctor, the Crusades as the 
chosen army of Christ, as the 
servants and soldiers of God, as 
men who marched under the im- 
mediate protection of the Al- 
mighty, being conducted by his 








hand to vietory and. conquest. 
He speaks of the Turks as ac- 
cursed, sacrilegious, and devoted 
by heaven to destruction: . And 
when he mentions.the soldiers 
in the christian army, who, had 
died or were killed, he is eonfi- 
dent that their souls were ad; 
mitted directly to the joys of 
paradise,” p. 198. 

Such were the delusions of the 
war fever which reigned and 
raged in Europe for two centu- 
ries; and by which millions of 
reve christians lost. their 
ives. ‘These armies of maniacs, 
deluded by promises of pardon 
and salvation, indulged the vil- 
est passions, and committed the 
most atrocious erimes. The first 
army of invaders amounted to 
eight hundred thousand in sepa- 
rate divisions.. ‘The first divis- 
ion of this prodigious army com- 
mitted the most abominable enor- 
mities in the countries through 
which they passed, and there 
was no kind of insolence, injus- 
tice, impurity, barbarity and vio- 
lence, of whieh they were not 
guilty. Nothing perhaps in the 
annals of history can equal the 
flagitious deeds of this infernal 
rabble.” See Dr. Maclaine’s 
note in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History. Vol. ii; p. 434. 

In describing the terrible ef- 
fects of the Crusades, Dr. Mo- 
‘sheim says, “Without determin- 
ing any thing concerning the jus- 
tice or injustice of these holy 
wars, we may boldly affirm, that 
they were highly prejudicial both 
to the eause of religion, and to 
the eivil interests of mankind; 
and that in wey + more espe- 
cially they were fruitful of in- 
numerable evils, whose effects are 
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yet perceivable. in our times, 
The European nations were de- 
prived of the greatest part of 
their inhabitants by these -ill- 
judged expeditions. . Immense 
sums of money were. exported 
into Asia for the support of the 
war; and numbers. of the orost 
erful and opulent families 
ecame either extinct, or were 
involved in the deepest miseries 
of poverty and want.” Vol. ii, 
pp- 437,438. | 
Christians of the present day, 
who read the history of the Cru-_ 
sades, can view the elergy an 
nobles of Europe at that peric 
as men more fit to be confined in 
bedlam, than to run at large and 
be employed as instructors or 
rulers. It is a matter of amaze- 
ment, that a few deluded char- 
acters with whom the scheme orig- 
inated, could diffuse their wild ens 
thusiasm and barbarous insanity 
through all the nations of christ+ 
endom, so as to inspire people of 
every grade with a disposition to 
hazard their lives and their aii 
in sueh a murderous enterprize, 
Infidels also of the present day 
can reproach christianity on the 
ground of these delusions and 
extravagancies. But neither 
christians nor unbelievers seem to 
be aware, that the history of our 
times will afford matter of equal 
astonishment to future gevera- 
tions. | 
I have no desire to exculpate 
professed christians from the 
charge of the most glaring incon- 
sistency and infatuation; but un- 
believers of the present. age have 
little ground to boast. The 
reign of infidelity in France, pro- 
duced seenes of horror, which 
were never exceeded in the pa- 
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pal Crusades; nor did the boast- 
ed reason of French philoso- 
phers preserve tham from acts 
of murder and cruelty, at which 
humanity shudders. 

Whatever may have been the 
avowed object, or whoever may 
have been the instigators, a kind 
of insanity has ever accompani- 
ed the war fever. Men who at 
other times are highly respecta- 
ble, while under the influence of 
this disease, and especially when 
the fever runs high, have given 
perhaps more evidences of bein 
possessed of the devil, than did 
the demoniaes in the days of our 
Savior. 

This war insanity does not 
deprive men of ability to discern 
the madness of some who have 
gone before them; but it prevents 
their seeing their own, until the 
fever has subsided, and ° per- 
haps most commonly during life. 
While people of this age elear- 
ly perceive the inconsistency of 
the papal Crusades, are not their 
eyes generally closed as to the 
enormity of a custom equally 
murderous and unjustifiable, 
which is now supported as pop- 
ular? It is believed that as 
weighty reasons were urged in 
support of the Crusades, as ean 
be urged in favor of deciding na- 
tional disputes by the edge of 
the sword. | 

Thus says Dr. Mosheim, “If we 
examine the motives that en- 

ged the Roman Pontiffs—to 
Eindle this holy war—we shall 
probably be persuaded that its 
origin is to be derived from the 
eorrupt notions of religion- which 
prevailed in those barbarous 
times. It was thought inconsist- 
ent with the duty and character 
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of christians, to suffer that land, 
that was blessed with the minis- 
try, distinguished by the mira- 
cles, and consecrated by the blood 
of the Savior of men, to remain 
under the dominion of his most 
inveterate enemies. It was also 
looked upon as a very important 
branch of true piety, to visit the 
holy places in Palestines which 
pilgrimages however were ex- 
tremely dangerous, while the des- 
potic Saracens were in possession 
of the country.” pp. 433, 434. 
The Waldenses and Albigen- 
ses were not carried away by 
the current of popular delusion; 
they opposed the Crusades as ab- 
solutely unlawful. One of their 
writers argued from this text, 
“Give none offence, neither to the 
Jews nor to the Gentiles.” A 
friar answered his argument in 
this manner, “We read (Gen. xii. 
7,) that God said unto Abraham, 
Unto thy seed will I give this land. 
Now we (ehristians who dwell in 
Europe) are the seed of Abra- 
ham, as the apostle affirms, Gal. 
iii. 20. Therefore we are the 
heirs of the promise, and the ho- 
ly land is given to us by the cov- 
enant, as our lawful possession. 
From all which it appears, that 
it is the duty of civil and tempor- 
al rulers to use their most zeal. 
ous efforts to put us in possess- 
ion of the promised land; while 
at the same time it is incumbent 
upon the church, and its minis- 
ters, to exhort these rulers in the 
most urgent manner to the per- 
formance of their duty, ‘The 
church has no design to injure or 
slaughter the Saracens, nor is 
such the intention of the chris-+ 
tian princes engaged in the war. 
Yet the blood of the infidels must 





of necessity be shed, if they 
make resistance and oppose the 
victorious arms of the prinees. 
The church of God, therefore, 
is entirely innocent and without 
reproach in this matter, and gives 
no offence to the Gentiles, because 
it does no more in reality, than 
maintain an undoubted right.” 
Vol. ii. p. 487 

Such were the arguments and 
reasonings in favor of the abom- 
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inable Crusades. Let fighting 


christians of the present day pro- 
duce better arguments, if they 
can, in support of the custom of 
war, whieh is now popular. It is 
believed that most of the reason- 
ings of christians in our age for 
the support of this custom, will 
appear as absurd and sophistical 
to future generations, as the fri- 
ar’s reasoning does to us. 


— iE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


SECTION VIII. 

In confirmation of what we 
have already advanced, and pre- 
paratory to what we have far- 
ther to say on this interesting sub- 
ject, it may be proper to bring to 
view some things stated by Presi- 
dent Green in his account of the 
late revival of religion in Prince- 
ton College. He states what 
he believed to be “the instru- 
mental causes of this revival.” 
He says, “Four such causes ap- 
pear to have had a manifest a- 

ency:”— 

“First. And chiefly, the study 
of the holy scriptures accompa- 
nied with comments on the por- 
tion read, and a practical appli- 
eation of the leading truths con- 
tained in it. God has remarka- 
bly honored and blessed his own 
word.—Pains have indeed been 
taken to render it interesting, but 
the degree in which it has been 
so, has been truly surprizing. 
And under the divine blessing it 
has served to enlighten and in- 
struct the youth in their duty; 
it has rendered their minds sol- 
emn and tender beyond what they 
themselves were aware of at the 


time; it has given them a deep 
reverence for the truths of divine 
revelation; it has qualified them 
to hear preaching with advan- 
tage,and at length revealed truth 
has,we trust, been powerfully and 
effectually applied to their con- 
sciences, by the spirit by whom 
it was indicted.” 

If any language can represent 
that virtuous affections are pro- 
duced by the blessing of God, ac- 
companying the means of his ap- 
pointment, that idea is implied 
in the passage now before us. 
‘The same efficacy is ascribed to 
the means in producing the effect 
which we have supposed to be 
just. In the same sense, those 
converts are represented as havy- 
ing been born again by the word 
of God. We have never sup- 
posed the means of pes 
virtue to have any efficacy but 
what God is pleased to give 
them. But this we onl is 
equally trae with regard to the 
means used for producing any 
other valuable effect.—The Pres- 
ident proceeds:— 

“Second. ‘The cireumstances 
in which the students have late- 
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ly attended on public worship 
have been peculiarly favorable 
to their religious improvement— 
For about eighteen months they 
have worshipped separately from 
the people of the town—This 
has given opportunity which has 
been carefully improved,to choose 
such subjects and adopt such a 
manner in preaching to them, as 
appeared best calculated to ar- 
rest their attention.—In a word, 
this mode of conducting public 
worship has been a powerful 
instrumental cause, both in pro- 
ducing an awakened attention 
to religion at first, and in cher- 
ishing it through the whole of its 
progress.” 

Under this head much is as- 
eribed to the situation in which 
the youth were placed to hear 
the word—the choice of suitable 
subjects, and the direct form in 
which they were addressed. 
This we conceive to be perfect- 
ly jast and natural. On the 
same principle, private address- 
es to youth have generally a 
greater effect on their minds, 
than the things they hear ina 
large assembly. ‘This affords 
encouragement to parents to be 
faithful to their children at home; 
and to take advantage of circum- 
stances to make favorable im- 
pressions on their minds—Al- 
ways making choice of subjects 
adapted to their capacities, and 
addressing them in a manner eal- 
culated to interest the heart. 

“Third. The effect of mor- 
al discipline has been manifestly 
pach eto this revival. This 

iscipline vigorously and vigi- 
lantly calateteed ~ cookaniee 
the youth generally from those 
practices, habits, and vicious in- 
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dulgences, which counteract, and 
dissipate, and destroy all seri- 
ous and religious impressions. 
It has had an influence in pre- 
venting the hardness of heart and 
insensibility of conscience, which 
are the natural and usual effects 
of unrestrained vices.” 

Moral discipline is among the 
means implied in a virtuous edu- 
cation; and to this cause the Dr. 
has ascribed its proper effects. 
A_ prudent, mild, watchful and 
strict discipline is very impor- 
tant, as means of preserving from 
vice and promoting virtue; but a 
rash, angry, and unkind mode of 
discipline has an opposite ten- 
dency. 

“Fourth. The few pious 
outh who were members of col- 
ege before the revival, were 
happily instrumental in promot- 
ing it. They had for more than 
a year been earnestly engaged 
in prayer for this event, when 
they perceived the general and 
increasing seriousness which has 
been noticed; several of them 
made an agreement to speak 
privately and tenderly to their 
particular friends and acquaint- 
anee on the subject of religion. 
And what they said was in al- 
most every instance not only 
well received, but those with 
whom they conversed became im- 
mediately and earnestly engag- 
ed in those exercises which it is 
hoped have issued in genuuie 
piety.” 

uch are the ‘four causes,” 
which the President says “ap, 
pear to have had a manifest a- 
gency.” These, we conceive, 
were natural and well adapted 
to the end. But if such means 
may have a “manifest agency,” 








and may by the blessing of Gad 
become effectual for pe 
young men, after they have live 
for years as without God in the 
world, and formed habits of neg- 
ligence and vice; what may we 
not hope for, from faithful chris- 
tian education, should it be ju- 
diciously applied and persevered 
in from early childhood, prior to 
the formation of such injurious 
habits! 

If the aecount given by Dr. 
Green is not inconsistent with di- 
vine sovereignty, divine agency, 
and divine grace in the conver- 
sion and salvation of the chil- 
dren of men, neither is that in- 
fluence and importance, which 
we have ascribed to a christian 
education. Ifthe views the Doe- 
tor has given of the subject, do 
not rob God of any part of his 

lory, neither does the doctrine 
for which we contend. Let it 
not then be imagined that our 
inquiries have led us to substi- 
tute means for divine influence or 
agency, or to give that glory to 
men or to means which is due to 
God only. We however wish it 
to be understood and felt by all 

arents, that it is as unreasona- 

le and wicked to neglect the 
means which God has appointed 
for their own salvation and the 
salvation of their children, under 
the pretext of relying solely on 
sovereign grace and divine agen- 
ey, as it would be to rely solely 
on the means without any sense 
of our dependence on the agency 
of Ged to render them effica- 
cious. There is no more dishon- 
or done to God by trusting whol- 
ly to our own exertions, than in 
pretending to trust in him, while 
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we neglect the means he has ap- 
pointed, and the duties he has re- 
quired. 

We may be under a mistake 
in the eonjectute now to be ad- 
vanced, but we believe there ean 
be no harm in stating it—It is 
suspected that if there is to be a 
millennial state prior to the restr- 
reetion of the dead, that state 
will be in a great measure the 
fruit of christian education; that 
by the blessing of God on pious 
and faithful instruction, children 
will grow up in habits of virtue 
and godliness; and that, in this 
way, the time will come when 
the usual econcomitants of revi- 
vals, and adult conversions, will 
be unknown, being precluded by 
early piety and habits of vir- 
tue. 

When those who have been 
neglected while young, are by any 
means awakened and brought to 
repentance, we have indeed great 
reason to rejoice. But if our 
views are correct, when the sub- 


ject of education shall be under- 


stood, and its importance duly 
felt hy parents, the state of 
society will be changed—the time 
will then be at hand, when “afl 
shall know the Lord, from the 
least unto the greatest.” Chil- 
dren will then in fact be “brought 
up io the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord;” they will 
know, fear. and love him from 
their youth. ' 

In the same way and by the 
same influence we may ex 
that wars will cease to the ends 
of the earth. Parents will edu- 
eate their children as disciples of 
Jesus—they will teach them his 
benevolent and self-denying pre- 
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cepts, and excite in their minds 
au abhorrence of all sanguinary 
customs—all acts of violence and 
revenge. 

Do any still ask whether the 
spirit of God, as well as the 
blessing of God, is not necessary 
to form the hearts of children 
to virtue and godliness? We an- 
swer, yes; for we use the phras- 
es as synonymous. By each of 
them we mean that benign agen- 
ey of God, by which he gives ef- 
fect to the means of grace and 
salvation, and to all other means 
by which we are made partakers 
of his benefits. In this way ev- 
ery good gift as well as every 
perfect gift cometh down from 
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the Father of lights, with whom 
there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning. 

Some favors are less commen 
and more important than others. 
On these accounts they may be 
called special; that is, they are 
not common, and they are very 
important. But we ought to bear 
it in our minds, that by whatev- 
er means we obtain benefits, they 
are of free grace. ‘This is as 
true of our daily bread, the water 
we drink and the air we breathe, 
as of the salvation of the soul. 
All things are of God, “For of 
him and through him, and to him 
are all things, to whom be glory 
forever, Amen.” 
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REMARKS ON AN “ ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS OF ST PAUL, BY MISS MORE,” 


Tue merited celebrity of 
Miss More ensures to all her 
works an attention, which few 
authors are permitted to hope. 
Her name is dear to the friends 
of piety and virtue. She holds 
a place amare the benefactors 
of the age, and many will grate- 
fully acknowledge the deep and 
salutary impressions which they 
have received from her writings. 
I have certainly no disposition, 
if I had the power, to subtract 
any thing from her well-earned 
fame. I propose however to of- 
fer some observations on a few 
passages in her late work, which 
seem to me adapted to give sup- 
port (o prevalent and hartfal er- 
' rors. 

Miss More, as far as I have 
proceeded in this work, discov- 
ers a discriminating perception 


of the qualities of St. Paul, and 
a strong sensibility to his exalt- 
ed virtues. But her views of 
his writings and of their design, 
do not appear equally correct. 
She tells us, that “It was or- 
dained by that wiedom which 
cannot err, that the Apostles, 
under the influence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, should work up all 
the documents of the anterior 
seriptures into a more syste- 
matic form; that they should 
more fully unfold their doe- 
trines, extract the essence of 
their separate maxims, collect 
the seattered rays of spiritual 
light into a focus, and blend the 
whole into one complete body.” 
In another place she tells us, 
“that there was more leisure as 
well as a more appropriate space 
in the epistles for building up 
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christianity as a system,” and 
that the apostles, ‘squared, 
rounded, and polished the pre- 
cious mass into perfect form and 
shape, into complete beauty 
and everlasting strength.” Now 
it seems to us that these passa- 
ges are suited to convey very 
erroneous views of the epistles 
ef Paul. One would imagine 
from them that the epistles were 
sysematic digests of christianity, 
esigned to reduce to a narrow 
compass and to arrange ina prop- 
er order the truths, which are 
scattered through the other sa- 
cred writings. ‘To us, however, 
these epistles wear a very dif- 
ferent aspeet. ‘They seem to be 
letters to individuals and chureh- 
es, called forth by the occasion, 
written in the freedom of the 
epistolary style, abounding in 
bursts of feeling, in rapid trans- 
itions, and, what is still more 
worthy of notice, in constant re- 
ferences to the circumstances of 
the times when they were writ- 
ten. cme are any thing rather 
than regular and systematic ex- 
hibitions of the christian doc- 
trine. The episile to the Ro- 
mans may be thought an excep- 
tien, and it is indeed distinguish 
ed from the rest by a more 
methodical discussion. Bat this 
epistle has a constant hearing on 
the circumstances of the primi- 
tive church; and was designed to 
heal the disorders of the age, 
much more than to transmit to 
future generations a harmonious 
and perfect delineation of the 
christian system. | 
If there be one principle, which 
above all ethers is necessary to 
the interpretation of the epistles, 
and the neglect of which has 
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done more than all things else to 
spread a veil over their meaning, 
it is this, that they had their or- 
igin in the state of the first con- 
verts, and were directed inst 
the errors and abuses which nat- 
urally sprung up at the introduc- 
tion of a new religion into a 
dark, bigoted, superstitious 
world. We all know enough of 
our nature to be assured that 
such a religion as christianity 
must have awakened fierce op- 
position, and that even among 
its new professors, .it must have 
deen sadly corrupted by impure 
mixtures, derived from their for- 
mer belief. This was precisely 
the truth. Christianity at first 
was opposed and was corrupted. 
Those who embraced it, unable 
to shake off at once old habits 
of thinking, wished to engraft on 
itas many of their old opinions as 
it could be made to bear. The 
apostles saw the gospel exposed 
to enemies from within as well 
as from without, and their letters, 
especially those of St. Paul, 
abound in references to those 


‘perils of the chureh, and in in- 


structions suited to avert them. 
These remarks appear to us 
not only necessary to guide us 
to the right interpretation of the 
epistles ; Lut we owe them to the 
reputation of the great apostle of 
the gentiles. ‘The charge of ob- 
scurity has always been urged 
against his writings; and every 
reader knows that they are often 
shrouded with a darkness, which 
seldom hangs over other portions 
of scripture. ‘The usual and the 
proper vindication of the apos- 
tle is, that his writings have re- 
ference to events and eircum- 
stances of the church which are 
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indistinctly seen, if seen at all, 
through the mist of years; that 
the most perplexing passages 
require nothing to render them 
plain but a knowledge of the 
circumstance which called them 
forth; and that his epistles have 
contributed to their own obscuri- 
ty, by completely answering their 
end, i. e. by annihilating the er- 
rors and abuses against which 
they were directed. This vin- 
dieation is valid, is sufficient. 
It does not account for all the 
difficulties of St. Paul, but it re- 
moves from him the imputation 
of being the obscurest of writers. 
If we consider for a moment the 
nature of epistolary writing; 
that it grows out of the condition 
of those to whom it is addressed; 
that it abounds in minute allu- 
sions to their feelings and wants; 
that it adopts indirect modes of 
reproof, intelligible only to those 
for whom it is designed; that of 
all modes of composition it is the 
most inartificial and unrestrain- 
ed; if we consider all this, can 
we wonder that letters written in 
so distant an age, and under 
such peculiar cireumstances as 
those of Paul, should be obseure? 
If however we quit this ground, 
and insist that the epistles are 
regular and systematic disser- 
tations, designed equally for all 
ages, I fear that we shail de- 
grade, by our attempt to exalt 
them. I fear that if tried by 
this standard, the world will not 
easily furnish examples of writ- 
ings which have more complete- 
ly failed of their end, or which 
are written with so little judg- 
ment and skill. If the writings 
of Paul are to be viewed in this 
light, a champion of no ordina- 
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ry powers will be required to 
defend their inspiration. 

Will it be said that we de- 
grade the writings of St. Paul, 
by supposing them to be: in so 
great a measure local and tem- 
porary intheir application? We 
answer, that whilst the epistles 
were called forth by particular 
cireumstances of the church, and 
cannot be fully understood but by 
an acquaintance with these, they 
still contain treasures of wisdom 
and devout sentiment, which 
have lost nothing of their value 
by the lapse of ages; and even 
those portions, which were peeu- 
liarly adapted to the times when 
they were written, afford to the 
reflecting, instructions of a gener- 
al nature which may usefully be 
applied in every vicissitude of 
human affairs. Every epistle 
furnishes passages which ex- 
press the principles and duties 
of christianity with wonderful en- 
ergy; and he, who reads the writ- 
ings of the apostle for the sim- 
ple purpose of impressing on his 

eart, and of transfusing into his 
life, what is simple, plain, and 
obviously adapted to the state 
and wants of all men, will never 
complain that his labor is un- 
rewarded, but will rise from the 
perusal with a firmer piety, a sub- 
limer hope, and a more resolute 
purpose of doing the will of God. 

For ourselves we are inclined 
to believe that the artless and 
irregular style of epistolary 
writings was better suited to 
convey to christians of every 
age, correct ideas of christianity, 
than more precise and methodi- 
cal instruction. Christianity 
we must always remember is a 
temper and a spirit, rather than 
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a doctrine. It is the life of God 
in the soul of man, It consists 
of practical truths, designed to 
enlarge the heart, to exalt the 
character, to make us partakers 
of a divine nature.. Now in the 
epistles we have christianity dis- 
singed to us in the very form 
which accords with the genius of 
such a religion, not as a specu- 
lation of the intellect, but as a 
living principle, a sentiment of 
the heart, a spring of holy ac- 
tion. We see its nature in the 
influences which it exerts. We 
see a soul penetrated with 
love to Ged, with a disinter- 
ested charity, with anticipa- 
tions of a higher existence, with 
a censciousness of guilt, with 
gratitude to the Savior, and 
with an inextinguishable desire 
to: make known his love and 
promises to the ends of the 
earth. These sentiments break 
forth as from a heart too full to 
contain them, with an energy 
which discovers the mighty pow- 


-er of the religion which gave 


them birth, and with a freedom 
which no other style but the epis- 
tolary would have admitted. 
We cannot but consider the let- 
ters of Paul, with all their ab- 
rupt transitions and occasional 
obscurities, as more striking ‘ex- 
hibitions of genuine christianity, 
than could have been transmit- 
ted by the most labored and ar- 
tificial compositions, 

We conceive too that the pre- 
sent form of Paul’s epistles, with 
all their obscurities, is far better 
than that of systematic discus- 
sion, because it carries us back 
to the first age of christianity; 
places us, as it were, in the very 
kesom of the primitive church, 
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shows us the earliest influences 
and earliest struggles of the gos- 
pel, shows us the difficulties 
which this religion had to sur- 
mount, the means employed for 
its diffusion, and the spirit which 
governed its first teachers; and 
in all these. ways, it furnishes 
many powerful arguments in cor- 
roboration of the direet proofs 
of christianity. No testimonies 
are more unsuspicious than mi- 
nute and circumstantial letters, 
Every studious and reflecting 
christian, will understand these 
remarks; and will remember the 
aid whieh the epistles have giv- 
en to his faith, by teaching imo 
the circumstances of the earl 
christians, the modes by whic 
they were converted, the grounds 
on which they received the new 
religion, their occasional devia- 
tion from it, the arguments b 
which their faith was aneailid, 
and the opposition which they 
were called tobear. Sueh epis- 
tles, in proportion as they are 
minute and circumstantial, fur- 
nish materials of comparison 
with the direct histories of the 
religion, and with the known 
state of the world, and thus a 
thousand minute coincidences are 
discovered which confirm chris- 
tianity. We think then that the 
present form of Paul’s epistles is 
the best which could have been 
adopted. Let none say that we 
degrade them by representi 
them as having especial and 
eontinual reference to the times 
when they were written. They 
owe to this very circumstance 
much of their value, 

If these remarks be just, we 
see that the only method of un- 
derstanding the epistles is (o be- 
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come acquainted with the state 
of the primitive church to which 
they refer. It is particularly 
important to understand the con- 
troversies and dissensions of that 
early day. The apostles had 
two great controversies to man- 
age; the first with the unbeliev- 
er, who opposed his philosophy 
or his ancient religion to the 
new doctrine of Jesus; the second 
with the Jewish converts, who 
insisted that the law of Moses 
was to be incorporated with the 

spel, and that the impure Gen- 
tile could not be placed on a lev- 
el with themselves, unless he sub- 
mitted to circumcision and the 
whole burden of the ancient rit- 
ual, This last controversy is 
the principal key to the writings 
of Paul, who was eminently the 
apostle of the Gentiles. To 
Paul, God revealed his great mys- 
tery with peculiar clearness; or, 
in other words, God committed 
to him in a particular manner the 
office of anfolding, (what had 
beena secret in pastages, ) his mer- 
ciful purpose, in relation to the 
Gentiles, his purpose of admit- 
ting them to all the privileges 
of his church and to all the bless- 
ings of the Messiah; and the 
apustle was especially appointed 
to assure them, that in order to 
their enjoyment of these bless- 
ings, neither the law of Moses, 
nor the boasted works of the 
Jew, nor the wisdom of Gentile 
philosophy, nor any merit ac- 
quired from any previous insitu- 
tion, were demanded; but simply 
faith in Jesus Christ, or a sin- 
cere reception of his religion. 
This mysterious or secret pur- 
se of God in respect to the 
atiles is the burden of Paul 
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in most of his epistles, and with- 
out understanding it, much of 
his writings will be lost to us. 
Unhappily many christians, 
overlooking this design of the 
epistles of Paul, have supposed 
that he wrote in reference to the 
controversy about faith and 
works which has been so often 
agitated in modern times. Bat 
of this controversy the primitive 
christians never dreamed; and 
Paul would never have been 
pressed as a champion into this 
dispute, had not the reference of 
his writings to the first been 
forgotten, had not the idea that 
his epistles are systematic 
writings of universal applica- 
tion, prevented their true inter- 
pretation. 

We now proceed to notice 
some remarks of Miss More on 
the subject of faith, in which she 
seems to have been misled by a 
wrong interpretation of the epis- 
tles. She sometimes seems to 
give to this word a restricted 
meaning, which, if admitted, 
would prove that the apostles 
had no degree of genuine faith 
during the life of their Master; 
for it is evident, that if the es- 
sence and distinguishing char- 
acteristic of faith be a reliance 
on the death of Christ, the apos- 
tles, who could not bear the 
mention of his death, were des- 
titute, at least until that event, 
of this important principle. Miss 
More however on other occa- 
sions speaks of faith with great- 
er accuracy, and evidently un- 
derstands it as the sineere and 
practical reception of the whole 
religion of Jesus, and particu- 
larly as a strong persuasion of 
that fature life which is offer- 








ed to as through Jesus Christ. 

She sometimes speaks of faith 
as a ural infusion. We 
fear that she mistakes some pas- 
sages of the apostle, in which he 
speaks of the infinite goodness 
of God in giving the gospel to 
an idolatrous and sinfal world. 
Instead of tracing faith to a su- 
pernatural energy, is it not more 
rational to say, that God gives 
faith,by revealing the truth which 
is to be believed, by accompa- 
bying this truth with sufficient 
evidence to produce belief, and 
by affording all necessary aid to 
every mind which desires to dis- 
cover and obey his will? Why, 
let me ask, is the gospel ad- 
dressed to us with so many 
proofs, why were miracles 
wrought for its confirmation, 
why does it appeal so constant- 
ly to the reason of men, if it can 
only be believed in consequence 
of some miraculous agency of 
Ged, which is dispensed at his 
pleasure, and on which no one can 
with confidence rely? Can faith 
be every man’s duty, if it be not 
placed within every man’s reach? 

Miss More’s remarks on the 
practical nature of faith are ve- 
ry valuables but I do not recol- 
lect, that she gives any very 
clear idea of the nature of the 
connexion between faith and 
practice. This connexion seems 
to be considered by some as mys- 
terious, or as the effect of some 
inexplicable union, which is 
formed by faith between Jesus 
Christ andthe humansoul. But 
this subjeet seems to be very 
simple. Faith is a deep eonvic- 
tion of practical truths, i, e. of 
truths suited to operate on the 
human heart and to excite to 
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action. To havea true faith is 
to feel deeply the most power- 
ful motives which can be offered 
to a life of piety and virtue. 
‘The connexion between faith 
and holiness then is natural and 
palpable, and involved in no ob- 
scurity. 

We have time to notice but 
one more topick. Miss More has 
not merely labored to show that 
those are in error who regard 
the gospels with greater respect 
than the epistles; but in the pas- 
sages which we have quoted and 
in some others, she has (we trust 
unintentionally) done something 
to reverse this judgment, and to 
give the highest rank to the epis- 
tles. Perhaps it is not useful to 
institute comparisons between 
different parts of the New Tes- 
tament; but if the comparisen 
must be made, it is strange that 
any diversity of opinions can ex- 
ist as to the preference which is 
due to the gospels. Passing 
over the judgment of antiquity 
on this subject, we may observe, 
that it heeame Jesus to have the 
preeminence in every office 
whieh he sustained. It became 
him, when he condescended to be 
a teacher on earth, to speak as 
never man 8 - It is natural 
to expect, that his instructions 
will gomport with the dignity of 
his character, that we shall dis- 
cover in them an unparalleled 
fulness and splendor. There 
seems a want of decorum in sup- 
posing, that the Son of God en- 
tered the world to communicate 
truths of an inferior order to 
those which his servants disclos- 
ed. 

The apostles are indeed to be 
revered as diyine teachers, and 
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all their doctrines are to he re- 
ceived as from God. But their 
manner of communicating divine 
truth appears to have been very 
much their own. Paul received 
indeed the gospel from Christ, 
but he retained his original con- 
stitation of mind, his former mode 
of viewing subjects, his old hab- 
its of reasoning and of expres- 
sion. No writings are more 
strongly marked than his with the 
eculiarities of the individual; 
and on this account, it is believ- 
ed, his epistles convey fainter 
and obseurer ideas of divine truth, 
than those discourses which flow- 
ed immediately from the lips of 
our Saviour. In clearness, im- 
peer and dignity, in un- 
abored sublimity, and in tender 
adaptation to the understandings 
of men, who of the apostles can 
be compared with their Lord? 
It deserves remark, that in the 
parables of the prodigal son, of 
the good Samaritan, of the pub- 
liean and pharisee, our Saviour 
has proposed the very ri to 
which many parts of Paul’s epis- 
tles aredirected. He has intend- 
ed to rebuke the proud spirit of 
the Jews, to exhibit God as ex- 
tending his mercy and favor to 
individuals and nations, whom 
the Jews despised, to condemn a 
proud dependence on our works 
and privileges, and to enjoin that 
humility, which renounces all 
elaim, and casts itself on mercy. 
Need I ask any reader, whether 
these truths have not been brought 
home to his heart with greater 
ower by these few simple para- 
bles than by the writings of Paul 
and the other apostles? 
It is sometimes urged, that Je- 
sus said to his disciples in his 
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last discourse, that he had “many 
things to say to them which they 
were not able to bear,”’ and hence 
it is inferred, that his gospels 
contain only a partial and im- 
perfect view of his religion. But 
Jesus said to his disciples in the 
very discourse which contains 
this passage, “I have called you 
friends, for all things, which I 
have heard of my father, I have 
made known unto you.”” These 
passages may easily be reconeil- 
ed. Jesus in the course of his 
ministry had preached all the 
great and leading principles of 
his gospel. But so blinded 
were the minds of the disciples, 
that they had been unable to re- 
ceive or bear some of his plain- 
est instructions. For example, 
they had always resisted the 
doctrine, that his kingdom was 
not of this world. It was high- 
ly important that these preju- 
dices should be overcome; but 
Jesus foreseeing that they would 
soon be shaken by his death and 
resurrection, forbore to oppose 
them, and spent his last hours 
in comforting his disciples, in- 
stead of urging doctrines which 
they could not bear. According 
to this view, the gospels con- 
tain all the great, leading prin- 
eiples of Christianity; and what 
is of especial importance, they 
were written equally for all ages 
and all nations. From every 
view of the gospels then, we 
learn that they are the standard 
by which we shouid try our in- 
terpretations of the epistles. 
The epistles are very much em- 
ployed in applying to the eir- 
cumstances of the primitive 
church, those great truths which 
in the gospels are delivered by 
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Jesus himself for the instruction 
of all generations. 

These remarks are ‘offered to 
assist christians in anderstand- 
ing the epistles of Paul, and to 
rescue them from the gross per- 
versions by which they have 
been dishonored. Never was 
writer so injured as the great 
apostle of the geniiles. Paal 
was the moat liberal man of his 
age. He wrote from the most 
generous motives. He wrote to 
earb the narrow and exclasive 
spirit of the Jew, to break down 
eve 
Christians, to exhibit God as no 
respecter of persons, to exhibit 

as the universal Father, to 
pore the church from being 
ken into parties under human 
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leaders, to soften asperities, and 
to inculeate meekness, forbear- 
ance and charity among the 
jarring multitudes, which com- 
posed the christian body in the 
first age of the gospel—and yet, 
a system of theology has been 
extracted from his epistles, 
which breathes a spirit of exclu- 
sion, denanciation, and division, 
and which represents God as 
more partial, arbitrary and se- 
vere than he appeared even to 
the narrow mind of a Jew. It 
is humbly hoped, that the views 
now given of the epistles, will 
tend to rescue them from this 
dishonor, and will tend to an in- 
terpretation of them more con- 
sistent with the mild and heay- 
enly spirit of the gospel. 


REL or 


MORAL QUESTIONS. 


Tr “a good name is rather to 

be chosen than great riches,” 
why should theft and robbery he 
esteemed greater crimes than de- 
famation? 
_ is there any sin which mere 
easily besets people of all classes 
at the present day, than that of 
speaking evil one of anether? 

Is there no danger in such de- 
lusions, as lead men to violate 
the laws of Christ, under the 
prefession of regard to his char- 
acter? 

My brother dissents from my 
opinions on some religious sub- 
jects; how mach more of the 
spirit of delusien will be re- 
quisite in me, ¢o take his, life, 


than to take his fe pene 
_ The opinions of some chris- 
trans lead them to reject such 
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traditional doctrines as the 
think are contrary to the Bible: 
The epinions of others lead them 
to vielate the commands of our 
Savior in their treatment of dis- 
senting brethren:—Which opin- 
ions are the most dangerous? 

Are not the greater number of 
humble christians in every sect, 
either ignorant of the common 
subjects of religious controversy, 
er really incapable of deciding 
on which side the truth is to be 
found? If so, why should they 
be perplexed, or censured, or 
have their minds filled with el 
judice, and their passions i - 
ed ene against another, on ac- 
count of such doctrines as nei- 
ther they nor any other person 
ean understand? : 























AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


| To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 
I duly considered the wish expressed by some of the hearers of my Dis- 
course before the Bratz Socrery or Massacavsetts, and your subsequent re- 
quest, that the sketch of the English Translations of the Bible, given in that 


Discourse, might be inserted in the Christian Disciple. 


Finding it, however, 


on a revision, too concise for a distinct narrative of so interesting a portion of 
history, I have taken the liberty to enlarge it, in the hope of rendering it more 
satisfactory to the inquisitive, and more useful to the serious reader. In its 
present form, it is respectfully submitted to your disposal. 


Cambridge, July 10, 1815. 


A, HOLMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In contemplating the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the 
parent of our own and of so many 
others, and adverting to its as- 
tonishingly rapid and immense 
effect in dispensing the light of 
Divine Truth, we are ready to 
wonder that such an institution 
was not sooner formed in the 
Christian world. Our wonder is 
heightened while we consider 
the simplicity of its design, and 
its capacity of admitting and 
power of attracting Christians 
of every name and sect into one 
philanthropic and pious associa- 
tion. The expedient devised, 
for extending a knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, was, “to sepa- 
rate the sacred text, upon whish 
all Christians are agreed, and to 
which they appeal as their com- 
mon standard, from every hu- 
man interpretation, eriticism, 
and comment; and to present it 
in this simple state, as an ob- 
ject of universal circulation by 
Christians of every name and 
deseription.” Admirable de- 
sign: worthy of the wisdom and 
piety of the apostolic age. Why 
it was not earlier devised, may 
perhaps be perceived by a retro- 


spective view of the state and 
character of the church until the 


More than a full century of 
the Christian era had probably 
elapsed, before the writings of 
the Evangelists and Apostles 
were collected into one volume. 
It is difficult for us, at this 
distant period, to ascertain the 
time of this collection. “It is, 
however, sufficient for us to 
know, that before the middle of 
the second century the greatest 

art of the books of the New 

estament were read in every 
Christian Society throughuut the 
world, and received asa divine 
rule of faith and manners. 
Hence it appears, that these sa- 
ered writings were earefully sep- 
arated from several human com-~ 
positions on the same subject, 
either by some of the apostles 
themselves, or by their disciples 
and successors. We are well 
assured, that the four Gospels 
were collected during the life of 
St. John, and that the three first 
received the approbation of this 
eminent apostle. It is highly 
probable, that the other books 
of the New Testament were 
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thered at the same time.”’* 

ow difficult, even then, must it 
have been for private Christians 
to obtain a copy of the Bible! 
This sacred book was, indeed, 
publicly read in ‘the Christian 
churehes, from a very early pe- 
riod; but, beside the expense of 
a copy, written entirely, as ev- 
ery copy then was, and the pov- 
erty of the primitive Christians, 
the persecutions, to which they 
were subjected during the three 
first centuries, must effectually 
have prevented any public as- 
sociations for the diffusion of the 
Holy Seriptures. 

Among the human means, how- 
ever, which during the second 
and third centuries contributed 
to the success and pro tion 
of the Christian doctrine, eeclesi- 
astical historians distinetly men- 
tion the pious diligence and 
zeal with which many learned 
and worthy men recommended 
the sacred writings, and spread 
them abroad in translations.+ 
However diverse the interpreta- 
tions of different sects, yet all 
were unanimous in regarding 
with veneration the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the great rule of faith 
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and manners.j In the third 
century, the number of Chris- 
tians was multiplied, and the 
limits of the church extended, 
by the translations of = sacred 
writings into various lan . 
and ie xeal and labour of Ori. 
gen in spreading abroad copies 
of them every where.§ 

Theodoret, who lived in the 
a of the fifth century, 
says, “We Christians are ena- 
bled to show the power of apos- 
tolic and prophetic doctrines, 
which have filled all countries 
under heaven. For that which 
was formerly uttered in Hebrew 
is not only translated into ‘the 
language of the Grecians, but 
also of the Romans, the Indians, 
Persians, Armenians, Scythians, 
Sarmatians, Aigyptians, and, in 
a word, into all languages that 
are used by any nation.”’|) 

When the Rakan empire be- 
eame Christianized under Con- 
stantine, the external peace and 
liberty of the church seem not te 
have been propitious to its in- 
ternal prosperity, te that apos- 
tolic zeal especially, which is re- 
quisite tv the propagation of the 
gospel. Religion lost in spirit 


* Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. i. 108, 109. Paley’s Evidences, P. I. ch. ix. sec. 3. 


+ Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist.i. 151, Cent ii. The Syriac Version of the New 
Testament appears to have been made within a few years of the apostles’ time. 


Jerome, who plainly s 


us that the writings of the apostles and proph 


of himself as being a disciple of the apostles, tells 


ets were read every Lord’s day 


in the religious assemblies. See Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History; 
and Jones’s new and full method of settling the Canonical authority of the 
New Testament. Mr. Jones (Vol. i. P. i.) concludes that the Syriac version 
was the one used in the churches mentioned by Jerome; for he was a native 
of Syria, and no other language was then understood. 


+ Mosheim Eccl. Hist. i. 186, Cent. ii. 


§ Ib. 245, Cente iii. 


) “An Historical Account of the several English Translations of the Bi- 


ble, and the opposi 


Johnson, A. M.” Lond. 1730. In Watson’s Theological Tracts, Vol. iii p. 61. 


ition they met with from the church of Rome. By Anthony 




































and purity, what it gained in ex- 
tension and splendour. When 
at length “Ignorance” was be- 
lieved to be “the mother of de- 
votion,” we eease to wonder, 
either that the scriptures were 
not circulated, or that even the 
use of them was denied to the 
eommon people. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

ANGLO SAXONIC* YRANSLA-© 

TIONS. 

In our parent country it is 
pleasing to find individuals, from 
an early period, bursting the 
shackles of Romish superstition, 
and promoting the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. About the 
year 706, Atpue.y, the first 
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bishop of Sherborn,; is said to 
have translated the Psalter into 
the Saxon tongue. He wrote a 
letter to Eeserrt, bishop of Lin- 
disfarne,} in which he exhorts 
him, that, for the common bene- 
fit and use of all people, the 
Scriptures might be put into the 
vulgar language; which he is 
said to have done.§ 

After the Saxon inhabitants 
of Great Britain became convert- 
ed to Christianity, “we are sure 
they had the whole Bible in their 
own country characters and lan- 
guage, and that the four Gospels 
in the same language were read 
in their religious assemblies.”’|| 

Bepe, who flourished at the 


* A language, compounded of the English and Saxon, spoken by the inhab- 
itants of England after the Saxon conquest. It has often been called English. 

+ The Diocese of Winchester at first contained all the kingdoms of the 
West Saxons, until it was divided by king Ina between Winchester and Sher- 
born, A. D. 705. Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, Book ix. ch. 6, 

+ I follow the orthography of the old writers, in preference to that of the 
later. “In the kingdom of Northumberland there were at first but two bishops, 
whose sees were Fork and Lindisfarne. But not long after, An. 678, Egfrid, 
king of Northumberland, having expelled Wilfrid,.bishop of York, from his 
see, four or five bishops were ordained in his room.” Bingham’s Antiquities, 
B. ix. ch. 6. “‘Insula Lindisfarnea;” Bedx Opera Hist. p. 241. 

§ Johnson, in W.T. p. 61, who there says, the letter of Aldhelm to Egbert 
is extant in Wharton’s Auctarium Hist. Dogmat. Usserii; and archbishop Ush- 
er teils us, that the Saxon translation of the Evangelists, done by Egbert, with- 
out distinction of chapters, was-in the possession of Mr. Robert Bowyer. Bede, 
who was contemporary with Aldhelm,, deseribes him as a very learned man, 
a neat writer, and admirably versed in the scriptures. Bedx Opera Hist. 203. 

. | Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. p. 3. Fox (ib. p. 5) says, “thet K. Alfred translat- 
ed both the Old and the New Testament into his own native language;” but, 
not finding this mentioned either in Asserius or in Bede, I have not confident- 
ly affirmed it. A Saxon version of the Four Gospels, said to be made by one 
Aldred, a priest, is, we are told, “in the very celebrated Code of Eadfride, bish, 
op of Lindisfarne, about the year 680,” as Mr. Selden conjectured. A Saxon 
copy of the four Gospels, by the aid and encouragement of archbishop Parker, 
was printed by the learned martyrologist John Fox, from a MS. now in the Bod- 
leian Library, with this title: “The Gospels of the fower Evangelists translated 


in the olde Saxons tyme out of Latin into the vulgare toung of the Saxons, - 


and now published for testimonie of the same. At London by John Daye dwell- 
ing over Aldersgate 1571. Cum privilegio Regix Majestatis per decennium.” 
In.the dedication of it to the queen, it is observed, that ‘‘this bocke with others 
moe had been collected and searched out of the Saxon monuments.” * The 
archbishop himself said of it, that he edited the four Gospels in the Saxon 
tongue, that it might appear that the scriptures had been before known to the 
English people in the vulgar language. ...*‘Scripturas antea fuisse vulgari 
sermone Anglicano populo notas.” Lewis, 4 Parker, De Antiquit. Brit, Eccles. 




















































beginning of the eighth century, 
is said by historians to have 
translated the whole Bible into 
the Saxon tongue. _ A part or the 
whole of the gospel of John he 
unquestionably translated into 
the English, just before his death. 
He died A. D. 735, Aitat. LIX.* 
By the testimony of this “Ven- 
erable” man it is proved, that 
vulgar translations of the Holy 
Scriptures were in his time 
“commonly used and occupied 
by the faithful multitude,’’..... 
‘This island,” he says, “at this 
present time, sebealin to the 
number of books in which the 
divine law is written, search. 
es and confesses one and the 
same knowledge of the highest 
truth, and of true sublimity, in 
the languages of five nations, 
namely, of the Angles, of the 
Britons, of the Seots, of the 
Piets, and of the Latins.’’+, 

‘To the immortal henour of king 
ALFRED, in the ninth century, he 
encouraged others and laboured 
himself in the same benevolent 
and pious work. He observed, 
in a letter to Wulfsig, bishop of 
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in, quarto, in 1640, by 
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London, that the Bible, written 
in Hebrew, was translated inte 
Greek and Latin, and that. all 
Christendom had some part of 
the inspired writings turned into 
their own language. Emulating 
these worthy examples, he caus- 
ed the Old and New Testaments 
to be translated into the Auglo 
Saxonie tongue. He undertook 
the translation of the book of 
Psalms himself, but died (A. D. 
900) when it was about half 
finished. This was completed 
by anether hand, and ee ished 

ir John 
Spelman. Several other trans- 
lations of the Psalms and of the 
New Testament were made af- 


terwards.t 
About thirty years after Al- 
fred’s death, king ATHEL- 


stan caused the Seriptures to be 
translated out of the Hebrew in- 
to the Anglo Saxon tongue hy 
some Jews, who, itis probable, 
had been converted to Christian- 
ity.§ 

Toward the close of the same 
eentury AXLrric,abhot of Malsm- 
bury, afterwards archbishop ef 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Translat. p. 6. Lewis mentions Bede’s translation of 





the Bible as undoubted, on the authority of Fox; but, finding no notice of it in 
Bede’s works, nor in Caye’s Historia Literaria, where a complete catalogue of 
Bede’s writings is professedly given, I have not felt equally confident, and have 
therefore stated this article with caution. See Bedz Opera Hist. Edit. 1772. 
Pref. and pp. 809, 823. Cave’s Hist. Lit. i.612—618. Johnson, in W. T. p. 62. 

t Fulke’s Preface to the Rhemish and English Testament, p. 4. 

+ Johnson, in W. T. iii, 62. The letter of Alfred to the bishop of London 
was prefixed to the king’s translation of the Pastoral of Gregory the Great, 
and may be seen in“Annales Rerum Gestarum £lfredi Magni” by Asserius 
Menevensis, Edit. Oxon. 1772. The passage concerning translations is at p 
89, and the antiquary, or the Christian, will read it with inexpressible delight 
in the very words of that truly great prinee, written nearly a thousand years 
ago; “Tum vero venit mihi in mentem, legem Dei primum in Hebrzo ser- 
mone fuisse inventam.....libros..«.. in lingvam, QUAM OMNES INTELLIGUNT,, 
convertamus,” &c. «..+. Alfred died A. D. 901. Asserius, bishop of Sherborn, 
was contemporary and most intimate with him, and died about A. D. 909. 
See Narrat. De Vita et Scriptis-Asserii przfixa Annalibus Elfredi, pp. xxiii, 
xxv. Usserii Britan, Eccles. Antiquitates, is 59. Cave’s Hist. Lit. Rees’s. Cy- 
lopad. Art. ALPRED. 


§ Johnson, in W. T, iii. 63. Usher places this translation, A. D, 930. 
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Canterbury, translated from the 
Latin into the Saxon langua 
most of the books of the Old 
Testament; and “it is in no wise 
to be doubted, that the heoks of 
the New ‘Testament were tong 
before turned into Saxon, an 
‘ecammonly read in that lan- 
a oF 
On the change of the civil 
vernment in En land by the 
orman conquest ZA. D. 1066), 
every thing was done to abolish 
the native language of the in- 
habitants, and to introduce the 
French. Hence the Saxon lan- 
guage became so altered, that 
the Saxon inhabitants could un- 
derstand very little or nothin 
of what had been their mother 
tongue, or at least of their En- 
glish ancestors. ‘The Old En- 
glish or Anglo Saxonie had “not 
only become unintelligible, for 
the most part, as to the words 
and spelling, but even the letter, 
or character, was so different 
from that which was used After 
the Conquest, as not to be read 
by the common people, and but 
by very few even of the learned; 
so that even to the English” it 
was at least as “much an un- 
known langaage, as Latin it- 
self.”’+ By this means, the An- 
lo Saxonic Translation was, 
soon after the Conquest, of little 
or no use to the subjects of Eng- 
land, at least to the common 
ople. When this language 
ad thus become obsolete, and 
the Bible was vow in Latin on- 
ly, and copies of it not very com- 
mon even in that language, an 
opinion seems to have prevailed, 


that the knowledge of the Serip- 
tures was unnecessary, and, in- 
deed, that it was not lawful for 
private Christians to read them 
in their native language. In 
this dark age, however, there 
were some, of more enlightened 
understandings, and of a more 
liberal spirit. In France, John 
Beleth, an eminent Paris divine, 
observed, that “in the primitive 
church it was ferbidden to any 
one to speak in an unknown 
tongue, unless there was some 
one to interpret; since it was 
agreeable to common sense, that 
it was a thing perfectly useless 
for a man to speak, and not be 
understood. ence, he said, 
grew that laudable custom: in 
some churches, that after the 
Gospel was pronounced accord- 
ing to the letter, or read in Lat- 
in, immediately it was explained 
to the people in the vulgar 
tongue. But, adds he, what 
shall we say of our times, when 
there is scarcely any one to be 
found, who understands what he 
reads or hears.”{ In England 
the same sentiment and spirit so 
far prevailed, that several at- 
tempts were made to translate 


the Seriptures into the English 


of that day.§ 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


One of the first, who attempt- 
ed an English ‘Translation, 
seems to have been Ricuarp 
Rote, an hermit of Hampole 
in Yorkshire, who died A. D. 
1849. He translated the Psalms 
into English, and wrote a gloss 
upon it in the same language. 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. p. 7. Zlfric died A. D. 1006. 


¢ Lewis, ibid. Dissertation, p. x. 


+ Id. ibid. 11,12. This was A. D. 1190. 


§ Id. ibid. py'12. 








‘This. portion of scripture was 
translated and commented on b 
several hands, and the chure 
Hymns were rendered into Eng- 
lish; and “it seems as if some 
parts, if not all the New Testa- 
ment, were by different persons 
rendered into the English then 
spoken, and glossed or explained 
in the same manner.” These 
translations appear to have been 
made sometime before Wickliff’s 
day; but they seem to have 
been translations of some parts 
only, net of the whole Bible, and 
not to have been published, but 
made only for the translator’s 
own use.* 


Wickliff’s Bible. About 1370. 


The first English Bible, of 
which we have any account, was 
translated by the famous Joun 
Wickiivr. He was born in 
Yorkshire in England, and edu- 
eated at the university ef Ox- 
ford, where he was for some 
years professor of divinity. This 
translation was made from the 
Latin, because, as has been sup- 
posed, he was not sufficiently 
skilled in the original Hebrew 
and Greek languages to translate 
from them.t o the several 
Books of the New Testament of 
this translation are prefixed the 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. p. 12—17. 
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Prologues or Prefaces of Jerome, 
with some additions. Copies of 
this version of the New Testa- 
ment seem to have been multi- 
‘tars, but the price of them must 
ave prevented their general 
cireulation.t A more serious 
and humiliating reason why they 
were so little made use of, ma 
be perceived in what Wickli 
and other writers of his day ob- 
serve, “that the clergy were gen- 
erally so ignorant as not to be 
able to read Latin, or con their 
Psalter.”? The prejudices against 
translations must also have had 
great influence. We have an 
example of this in Henry Knygh- 
ton, a canon of Leicester, in the 
neighbourhood of Wickliff and 
contempary with him, who com- 
plained severely of his making 
and publishing this translation. 
“This Master John Wickliff,” 
says he, “translated out of Latia 
into English the Gospel, which 
Christ had entrusted with the 
Clergy and Doctors of the church, 
that they might minister it to 
the laity and weaker sort ac- 
cording to the exigency of times 
me their several occasions. So 
that by this means the 
was unde vulgar, and if ates 
open to the laity, and even to 
women who could read, than it 


Rees’s Cycloped. Jrt. Brae. 


7 Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. 19. Fuller (B. iv. 142.) says, there is “a fair 
copy” of this Translation of the Bible “in Queen’s college in Oxford, and twe 
more in the University Library, done no doubt in the most expressive lan~ 
guage of those dayes, though sounding uncouth to our ears.” He gives am 
example or two of this uncouthness....The knave of Jesus Christ, for ser- 


vant,” &e. 


+In 1429, the price of one of the English Testaments was four marks and 


forty pence, or, 21. 16s. 8d. which, archbishop Usher about 200 years 


afterwards 


observed, “is as much as will now buy 40 New Testaments.” In 1457 the fol- 
lowers of Wickliff had become so numerous, and copies of his New ‘Testament 
so common, that an English Bible was sold for twenty shillings. Lewis, p. 24. 


§ Lewis Hist. Eng. T. 20- 
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used to be to the most learned of 
the clergy, and those of the best 
understanding; and so the Gos- 
pel Jewel or Kvangelical Pearl 
was thrown about and trodden 
under footofswine.”* Wickliff’s 
New Testament, with a glossary, 
was printed in folio, in 1734, un- 
der the eare of Rev. John Lew- 
is of Margate; a copy of which 
is in the Library: of Harvard 
College. Wickliff died at Lat- 
terworth in 4884. His bones 
were dug up forty years after, 
and ordered to be barnt, and his 
ashes cast into Lutterworth riv- 
er, A. D. 1428.+ 
Wickliff’s translation gave 
such offence, that a bill was 
brought into the English house 
of lords in the reign of Rich- 
ard Il. (A. D. 4390) for pro- 
hibiting all Bibles in the Eng- 
lish language; bat it was reject- 
ed. “We will not,” said the 
duke of Lancaster, “be the dregs 
of all mankind, seeing other na- 
tions have the law of God, which 
is the rule of our faith, in their 
own tongues.” ‘The right to the 
same privilege he solemnly de- 
elared he would maintain; and 
being seconded by others, the 
bill was thrown out of the house. 
This success seems to have en- 
couraged the followers of Wick- 
liff to revise the translations of 
their master, or rather to make 
another, not so strict and verbal, 
but more free and accommodat- 
ed to the sense. 
About twenty four years after 
Wickliff’s death, it was decreed 
by archbishop Arundel, in a con- 


* Lewis, Hist. Eng. Trans. 20. 
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stitution published in a Convo- 
cation of the clergy of his pro- 
vince assembled at Oxford, A.D, 
1408, *“That no one should there- 
after translate any text of Holy 
Scripture into the English by 
way of a book, a little book or 
tract, and that no book of this 
kind should be read, that was 
composed lately in the time of 
John Wickliff, or since his 
death.” Whoever acted con- 
trary to this constitution of A- 
randel was to be punished as a 
fautor of heresy and error. It 
accordingly appears by the bish- 
ops’ Registers, that by virtue of 
it several men and women were 
afterwards condemned tobe burnt, 
and furced to abjure, for their 
reading the New Testament, and 
learning the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, &c. of 
Wickliff’s translation, and teach- 
ing them to others.§ 

n 1474 the printing art was 
brought into England by Wil- 
liam Caxton, a native of that 
country, who set up a press at 
Westminster. Auspicious as 
was this invention te the inter- 
ests of learning, human and di- 
vine, it alarmed the ignorant and 
illiterate monks, and called forth 
their severest invectives. Even 
in England, Erasmus informs us, 
that his publishing the New Tes- 
tament in its original language 
met with much clamour and 
opposition; and in particular, 
that one college in the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge absolutely for- 
bade the use of it.|| 


+ Fuller’s Church Hist. B. iv. 142... Johnson, in W. T. iii. 65. 


+ Lewis, p. 29, Johnson, in W. T. iii. 65. 


§ Lewis Hist. Eng. Translat. 45. 


| Lewis, 71. The New Testament of Erasmus was published in 1516, The 
language of Erasmus, on this occasion, is such as we sheuld expect from that 


keen satyrist. See Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, i. 45. 








Tyndal’s New Testament. 1326. 


On the propagation of Lu- 
ther’s. doetrine in the reign of 
Henry VIII, Witiiam Tynpat, 
who had been foreed to leave the 
English realm on aceount of re- 
ligion, felt selicitous that his 
eountrymen should come to the 
same knowledge of divine truth, 
which he had attained. Believ- 
ing no means. so conduciye to 
that end, as the translation of 
the Seriptures into the velger 
tongue, “that the poor people 
might also read and oe note 
Word of God,” he, with the as- 
sistance of the learned John Fry 
and William Roye, a friar, trans- 
lated the New Testament from 
the original Greek into English, 
which was printed at Antwerp, 
or Hamburgh, in 1526. Many 
copies of this translation found 
their way into England, where 
they were very indastriously dis- 
persed and eagerly read. Arch- 
bishop Warham and Tonstal, 
bishop of London, soon “issued 
out their respeetive orders and 
monitions to bring in all the New 
Testaments, translated into the 
vulgar tongue, that they might 
be burnt, and to prohibit the 
reading of them.”? To prevent 
their dispersion among the peo- 
ple, and the more effectually to 
enforce the prohibition, Tonstal 
and Sir Thomas More purchas- 
ed all the remaining copies of 
this edition, and all which they 
could collect from private hands, 
and burnt them at St. Paul’s 
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eross. ‘T'woother large editions, 
however, were ‘soon after pub- 
lished in Holland; but the cop- 
ies, imported into England, were 
ordered to be burnt. This “Burn- 


‘ing of the Word of God,” as it 


was generally called, was odiods 
in the view of the people, who 
concluded there must be an evi- 
dent opposition between the New 
‘Testament and the doctrines of 
those who treated it with such 
impious indignity. 
Notwithstanding these dis- 
eouragements, the three editions 
were sold off before 1530, and a 
fourth edition printed in Holland 
that year, In the mean time 
‘Fyndal was busy in translati 
from the Hebrew into Engli 
the five Books of Moses. Miles 
Coverdale, a Yorkshire man, 
whom he met with at Hamburgh, 


assisted him in this translation, 


which was printed in a small 
octavo volume, in 1530. To.each 
of the five Books is prefixed a 
Prologue; at the end of those of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy are Ta- 
bles, expounding certain words; 
and in the margin are some Notes. 
On the return-of Tyndal to Ant- 
werp in 1534, king Henry VIII 
and his,council contrived to have 
him seized and imprisoned. Af- 
ter long confinement he was con- 
jounet to death by the empe- 
ror’s decree, in an assembly at 
Augsburg; and in 1536 he was 
strangled at Villefort, near Brus- 
sels, the place of his imprison- 
ment, after which his body was 
reduced to ashes.* 


* Lewis’s Hist. Eng. Transl. ch. ii. Fuller’s Church Hist. B. V. p. 224. John- 
son, 67—-69. Hume’s Hist. Eng. iii. 335. Rees’s Cyclopad. Art. Bizxe. 


(To be continued. J 
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Appendix to the Report of the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
| chusetts Bible Society. 


A letter of thanks from Rew. S.C. Thach- 

a Messrs. George Crowninshield 

0. 
Boston, Fune 16, 1814 

Gentlemen, Ye 

Ar the late annual meeting of the 
Bible Society of Massachusetts, it hay- 
ing appeared that a quantity of Bibles 
destined for the Gape of Good Hope, 
but captured by the private armed ship 
America, had been purchased by the 
Agent of this Society in order to be re- 
stored to the original owners ; and it 
having been understood that the very 
favorable terms on which they were 
purchased was chiefly owing to the fa- 
cilities afforded by the owners of the 
America, it was the unanimous senti- 
ment of the members of this Society, 
that this conduct merited their warm 
acknowledgments. 

They have accordingly directed me 
to express to you, Gentlemen, the high 
sense which the Society entertain of 
this act of liberality, so honorable in 
itself, and which contrasts so very ad- 
vantageously with the conduct of the 
_Captors of a quantity of Bibles under 
similar circumstances the last year at 
- Portland. 

In the communication which I am 
about to make to the British and For- 
¢ign Bible Society on this subject, I 
shall not fail to state how largely we 

‘are indebted to your munificence for 
- our ability to restore, to that admira- 
ble institution, this part of their prop- 
erty, and enable them to consecrate 
anew, twelve hundred copies of the 
word of God to the service of religion 
and charity. 

I am, Gentlemen, with sentiments 
of respect, yours, &c. 

S.C. THACHER, Cor. Sec. 
of Mass. B. Soc. 


The Auswer. 
Dear Sir, Salem, Fune 17, 1814. 
THE erg and friendly commu- 
nication of the Bible Society of Massa- 
chusetts, threugh you, has been re 


ceived, and the flattering manner in 
which so respectable a society has 
been pleased to express their approba- 
tion of our conduct, has our warmest 
acknowledgment. 

That twelve hundred copies of the 
sacred scriptures, capturedl on board 
the ship Falcon by the private armed 
ship America, owned by us, may again 
be consecrated to God by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to whom 
they originally belonged, by any act 
of ours, affords us great pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

The facility we have afforded to this 
purchase was always contemplated by 
us to have been done; the manner, 
only, was the question. 

Be pleased, therefore, to give our 
best respects to your society, and we 
most sincerely hope that they will 
reach their desired haven in peace. 

We are, dear sir, with sentiments 
of respect, your obedient servants, 

G. CROWNINSHIELD & Co. 
Rev. S, C. THACHER, 
Cor. See. Mass. B. Soce 


A second letter of thanks to Messrs. Geo. 
Crowninshield & Cos 
Boston, March 20, 1815. 

Gentlemen, 

Tue Treasurer of the Bible So- 
ciety of Massachusetts having inform- 
ed the Trustees at their late meeting, — 
that you have generously relinquished 
all claims on the Bibles captured by 
the America and sold at Bath, on the 
single condition that we pay the duties 
for them, we cannot refrain from the 
expression of our gratitude for this 
second instance of liberality. 

I am accordirgly directed to offer 
to you our best thanks for what is in 
effect a donation of two hundred dol- 
lars to the great cause of the dif- 
fusion of the Bible” It is an. act 0° 
munificence, which must be regarded 
with approbation and pleasure wher- 
ever it is known, and which, we trust, 
will be followed by the rewards which 
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always attend any sacrifices which are 
made for the promotion of piety and 
charity. 

Iam, Gentlemen, very respectfully 
yours, S.C. THACHER, 


A Letter of Revo. Mr. Thacher, to 
Foseph Tarn, Esq. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Societys 

Dear Sir, Boston, June 11, 1814. 

Tue fortune of war has again 

interrupted the benevolent designs 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and brought to our shore 
another invoice of Bibles, destined 
for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
ship Falcon, bound to that port, was 
lately captured by the privateer 
America of Salem, and brought into 
Bath inthe District of Maine. As 
soon as it was known, that among 
the articles of her cargo was a quan- 
tity of Bibles apparently belonging to 
your society, our Treasurer and As- 
sistant Treasurer, immediately took 
measures, on their own responsibility, 
for securing them; and happily suc- 
ceeded in purchasing them ata low 
rate. At the late annual meeting of 
our Society, their proceedings were 
ratified, and they received the thanks 
of the meeting for their anticipating 
the wishes of every member. I have 
now the happiness of saying, the books 
are again the property of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and wait 
any disposition your Committee may 
be pleased to make of them. 

We should be most happy to send 
these books ourselves to their origin- 
al destination; but the unhappy war 
between our two countries forbids 
this gratification. We indulge the 
hope, however, that our government 
will permit usto send them in a car- 
tel to Halifax, or some part in Great 
Britain, and have te request you to 
mention where it will be most con- 
venient to receive them. 

I have not yet received the letters 

invoices which were found on 
board the Falcon. I hope shortly to 
receive them, and will then write 
you on the subject mere particularly. 

I am, dear Sir, yours with great 
esteem, S. C. THAC HER, 

Cor. Sec. Mass. Bible Soc, 
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Mr. Tarn’s Answer. 
Spa Fields, London, Sept. 27, 1814. 
Dear Sir, 


I emprace the opportuni 

the present cartel, to wean, sO 
the receipt of your twe esteemed 
favors of the Sth May, and 1ith 
June last, both of which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee of the Brit. 
ish and Foreign Bible Society ; who 
have instructed me to request that 
you will have the ness to convey 
to the Massachusetts Bible Society 
their cordial and unanimous thanks 
for their very liberal and fraternal con- 
duct; which has manifested itself in 
the repeated instances your society 
has embraced to prove, that, howev- 
er nations may be divided by jarring 
opinions upon political subjects, there 
is a common principle influencing 
those who are citizens of Zion; 
which induces them to promote. its 
welfare, and to aim at mutual coope- 
ration in extending the knowledge of 
that Redeemer, to whom is given 
the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession. 

The renewed instance of liberality 
and christian fellowship, manifested 
by the M@ssachusetts Bible Society, 
in promptly purchasing the large in- 
vestment of Bibles Testaments, 
per the Falcon, intended for the 
Cape of Good Hope, has confirmed 
the high opinion, previously enter- 
tained by our committee, of the chris- 
tian philanthropy of their fellow 
laborers in the diffusion ef scri 
truth, on your side of the Atlantic. 
They therefore unanimously resolved 
to request, that your society will do 
them the farther favor to accept of 
the Bibles and Testaments at the 
price you have paid for them; and 
to circulate them according to your 
discretion; as the English copies 
will readily find readers, and the 
Dutch Bibles will behighly accepta- 
ble to the numerous Dutch colonists 
in some parts of America. 

It will be nece that you inform 
me of the amount paid for the books 
by your society, in order te enable us 
to settle with the under writers, with 
— the ii gon insured. 

The Rev, Mr, Owen, together with 
his colleagues, Messrs. Hughes and 
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Steinkopf, have been’ much out of 
town, attending the meetings of 
Auxiliary Bible Societies, since the 
receipt of your letters ; there is, how- 
ever, a probability that Mr. Owen 
may return to town previvusly to the 
sailing of the cartel; in which case 
I shall request him to address a few 
tines to you upon this gratifying 
subject. Should I be disappointed in 
this, I trust, Sir, you will accept 
of the present communication, as 
expressing the sentiments of the 
committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, .as well as present cir- 
cumstances will admit; and believe 
me to be, dear Sir, your faithful and 
ebedient servant, JOSEPH TARN, 

Assist. Sec. and Accountant. 


Letter from Rev. Mr. Owen, Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on the same subject. 

Fulham, Oct. 4, 1814. 

My dear Sir, 

Your obliging favors of May 
the 5th and June the 11th were duly 
brought, by our assistant secretary, 
Mr, Tarn, to whom they were address- 
ed, before the committee of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and 
obtained from the committee that 
respectful attention to which their 
contents were severally entitled. 
Mr. Tarn having generally acknowl- 
edged them in his letter of Sept. 27, 
it becomes my duty, and a more grat- 
ifying duty was never devolved upon 
Me, to express the gratitude and 
admiration, with which the commit- 
tee and officers of our society have 
contemplated these new instances of 
rare generosity in the ccnduct of 
yours. The promptitude and liber- 
ality with which you have redeemed 
the sacred treasure designed for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and placed it 
again at the disposal of the British and 
Foreign Bible Saciety, astonish, 
while they delight us; and render 
ita task of no ordinary difficulty to 
éxpress the sense we entertain of our 


obligations. Mr. Tarn will have ac- 
wuamed you with the disposition 
which our committee would recom- 
mend, with regard to the books in 


question; and 1 have only to add the 
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expression of my earnest hope, that 
the conduct of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society may succeed in con- 
vincing christians of every name and 
nation,that the wars in which they may 
be unhappily involved, as subjects of 
contending governments, cannot. re- 
lease them from those obligations by 
which they are bound to each other 
as subjects of the Prince of Peace, 
and members of that kingdom, which 
is not of this world. 

I am, my dear sir, very faithfully 
yours, JOHN OWEN, Secr’y. 
Rev. S. C. THAcHER, 

Cor. Sec. Mass. Bib. Sot. 


Rev. Mr. Thacher’s Answer. 
Boston, May 26, 1815, 
My dear Sir, 

] HAVE received two very grate- 
ful communications, one from your- 
self and the other from the Rev. Mr, 
Owen, under the dates respectively of 
Sept. 27, and Oct. 4, 1814 Owing 
however to the embarrassments in 
the intercourse between the twe 
countries created by the war, these 
letters did not reach me till March 
last. In the mean time, as from the 
long interval that had passed, we had 
begun to fedr that my letter of June 
last had miscarried, and as the right 
of recovery of the drawback on the 
reexportation of the bibles taken in 
the Falcon would soon be lost by the 
lapse of time, it was thought best that 
an application should be made to the 
Governor of Nova-Scotia, for permis- 
sion to ship them to Halifax» A 
most gratifying answer was returned 
to this request, and we were assured 
from Sir John Sherbrooke, that every 
facility should be given for their ad- 
mission and preservation there till 
your disposition with regard to them 
should be made known. Your letter 
of the 27th, Sept. which was soon 
after received, communicating the 
donation made tous by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, seemed 
at first view, to make all farther so- 
licitude needless, as to the res- 
toration’ of this sacred treasure. 
This mark of the kindness and con- 
fidence on your part was received on 
ours with the liveliest sensibility; 








and our President was requested to 
take the pleasing office o 

ing to,s our society the grateful feel- 
ings with which we are impressed. 
On a more full consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case, a 
doubt arose whether we ought to 
avail ourselves of this act of liberality ; 
and we have been led to the conclusion, 
that the general cause of the diffu- 
sion of the scriptures will be most ef- 
fectually promoted by declining to ac- 
cept your donation. I must beg your 
Jeave to state with some particularity, 
the reasons on which this opinion is 
founded. We consider that the cir- 
cumstances under which the donation 
was made by the British and Forei 
Bible Society, are now essentially 


che The difficulty of restoring 
the Bibles in the time of war, was 
doubtless among the reasons for think- 


ing it best that they should be distribut- 
ed in this country, rather than in that 
for which they were originally in- 
tended. This difficulty, we desire 
to bless God, now no longer existe. 
Another consideration is, the number 
and value of the copies of the Bible 
in the Dutch language. There are, 
you will recollect, not less than five 
hundred copies of them invoiced at 
287/. 10s. For this costly part of 
the.donation, there is comparatively 
a very small demand in this country. 
The part of our population, who speak 
only the Dutch language, is now 
small and rapidly diminishing. They 
are generally among the most opulent 
of all the settlers among us, and where 
any want exists, the different Bible 
Societies in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, we understand, 
find no difficulty in procuring Bibles 
in Dutch, and on moderate terms. 
There seems therefore to be no propor- 
tion between the value of these books 
in our hands, and that which they 
will have in yours, to be sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope. A third and 
very powerful consideration is, that 
a greater number of Bibles will be 
distributed, if we are permitted to 
restore them to you, than if they are 
retained. The duties, which we have 
€very reason to hope our government 
will remit to us, en the reexportation 
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of these books, amount to. more than 
100/. sterling. a sum will enable 
us to perry at least an equal num- 
ber of English Bibles and Testaments, 
to those which we relinquish in de- 
clining your offer; while therefore 
the whole of this large invoice will 
be restored to you for distribution, 
the same number of English Bibles 
will be circulated in our country, as 
if it were retained, and the general 
cause of the diffusion of the scriptures” 
will gain the whole amount of the du- 
ties thus saved. I am thus minute in 
stating the reasons which influence us 
in this transaction, from an anxiety that 
our motives may not be misapprehend- 
ed. We should be very sorry to be 
supposed to wish merely to recipro- | 
cate compliments with your society 
on so sacred a subject as charity. 
It would grieve us too to be thought 
unwilling to receive an obligation 
from an institution we respect so 
apg We esteem it an honor 
or ahy one on any proper occasion, 
to be the almoner of your bounty. 
But as our society as well as yours 


is formed for the reat object of 
diffusing the knowledge of the word 
of God, we feel bound simply to in- 
quire how that object may be most 
effectually served. It has seemed 
to us, according to our best judgment, 
that more good would be done by 
restoring than by retaining the Bibles 
which you have offered to our ac- 
ceptance. Aad if this paramount con- 
sideration has derived strength from 
a desire, that our country may not 
bear the reproach of interrupting the 
charitable efforts of yours, and _ 
unwillingness that a_sin 

the Bible should be Pe, phen. ii 
destined originally to relieve those, 
who need it more than we do,—such 
feelings we hope, our fellow christians 
in Great Britain will not think wholly 
unnatural or illaudable. I am in- 
structed therefore to beg the com- 
mittee of the British and. Foreign 
Bible Society, to permit us to.-decline 
their friendly liberal offer, and 
to indulge us with the pleasure of 
thinking, that these books are restored 
to their first destination. We. send 
them to Liverpool by this conveyance, 
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consigned by our President, Lieut. 
Governor Phillips, to Lord ‘Teign- 
mouth.. We have taken the liberty to 
give his Lordship this trouble, in 
order that any doubts, which might 
arise at your Custom House, as to 
admitting them, might be at once 
removed. You asked me to inform 
you ‘of the amount paid by our society 
jor these Bibles, in order to adjust 
your accounts with the insurers. 
I neglected to inform ycu on the 
subject in my letter of June last, 
because as a regular sale was made, 
it was thought here, that there was 
atotal loss on the part of the under- 
writers. The circumstance that the 
Bibles were subsequently restored 
to you, seemed to be an affair between 
your society and eurs, in which they 
were not interested. In answer to 
your question, however, I have the 
satisfaction to say, that excepting 
the duties upon them, these books 
have cost us nothing. The sum orig- 
inally paid for them was less than 
5@i. sterling, and this has been gen- 
erously relinquished to us by Messrs. 
George Crowninshield and Sons, the 
owners of the privateer. It is but 
justice to these gentlemen to re- 
mark, that in this instance, as well as 
the facilities they afforded us at the 
time of the sale, they have displayed 
a munificence worthy the most honor- 
able mention. In closing this long 
communication, I would felicitate you, 
my dear sir, on the restoration of 
peace beween our countries, long, 
we trust, and happily to endure: but 
if, contrary to the wishes and prayers 
of all the good, so disastrous an event 
should again happen, we hope that 
the spirit of peace may continue still 
to unite all who are engaged in ei- 
ther country in the cause of evangel- 
ical piety and charity. It has some- 
times been the boast of literature, 
that the citizens of her peaceful re- 
public take no share in the animas- 
ities which agitate different states. 
It would then be a deep opprobrium 
on the christian name, if they whoowe 
a common allegiance to the Prince 
of peace, should suffer their labors 
of charity to be disjoined, or their 
sffections to be alienated, by the in- 
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sane dissensiens, which “the lusts and 
passions” of men so often engender. 

I am, my dear sir, with great ésteem, 
your very faithful humble servant, 

SAMUEL C. THACHER, 
Cor. Sec of Mass. B. Soc. 

SFoseph Tarn, Esq. 
Letter from Fohn Tappan, Esq to his 

Ex’y. Sir Fohn C. Sherbrooke. 
Sir, Boston, Feb. 24, 1815. 
AxsourT a year since, the Brit- 
ish ship Falcon was sent into our 
ports, a prize te a privateer armed 
vessel, and on board of her were 
found eight boxes of Dutch Bibles, 
Testaments and Psalm books, destined 
to the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
I purchased them at the sale of the 
prize cargo, as agent of the Bible 
Society of Massachusetts, and for 
the purpose of having them restored to 
the parent society, from which they 
were issued. At the annual meeting 
of our society the purchase was sanc- 
tioned, and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were directed to 
present the invoice, amounting to 
upwards of 500/ sterling, to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
During the war there has been no 
possibility of accomplisbing this most 
desirable object, and no reply has 
been received to our letters upon the 
subject, to the Corresponding Secres 
tary, Joseph Tarn, Esq. It is now 
quite important that they should be 
speedily on their way to their origin- 
al destination, as the herald of peace 
between the two countries, whose 
efforts it is hoped will now be direct- 
ed to diffusing the gospel through 
the world. 

We have no prospect of a direct 
conveyance to the C of Good 
Hope, from this quarter. Books being 
a prohibited article in Great Britain, 
no owner of a vessel can be induced 
to take them on board for that des- 
tination. Our only resort then ap- 
pears to be a hope, that your Excel- 
lency will grant permission that they 
may be landed in Halifax, at our 
expense, and by your directions be 
forwarded to London from thence. 
They are entitled to a drawkack of 








the ag oan gr: | % 120/. 
sterling, ip within five or 
six weeks, and this sum so saved 
will be added to the funds of our so- 
ciety. | 

Having learnt that your Excellency 
would attend to an application, which 
had for its object the extension of 
religious truth, I have ventured to 
make this request, without any intro- 
duction, or apology. And having had 
the honor of transmitting the fund 
subscribed for replacing the Bibles 
captured, which were bound to 
Nova Scotia, I beg leave to refer 
your excellency to Mr. Black, of your 
city, through whom the correspon- 
dence was held, for any particulars 
which may be deemed ° 

I have the honour to be, with bigh 
respect your Excellency’s most obe- 


dient servant, 
JOHN TAPPAN, 
Treas. of Mass. B. Soc. 


Answer to the above. 
Sir, Halifax, 7 April, 1815. 
I am directed by His Excellency, 
Lt. General Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, te 
acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 28th February, in reply 
to acquaint you, that His Excellency, 
fully impressed with the pious and 
benevolent intentions expressed there- 
in., has given orders that the invoice 
of Bibles, Testaments, &c. which you 
mention, shall be received in this 
port whenever the Bible Society of 
Massachusetts .may be pleased to 
send them. And upon the receipt of 
these books here, Sir J. C. Sherbrooke 
will communicate to the parent soci- 
ety in England this very liberal act 
of the Massachusetts Bible Society, 
and at the same time take the pleasure 
of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety respecting the farther disposal of 
the books. 


- His Excellency desires me to’ex- 
press the sense he entertains of your 
exertions in this christian cause, and 
to assure you that he sincerely par- 
ticipates with you in the hope that 
the period is rapidly advancing, 
in which the sacred scriptures sh 
be read in every nation in the world. 
Ihave the honor to be, Sir, with 
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great respect, your obedient humble 


servant, 
T. F. ADDISON, 
Lt. Col. & Milit. Sec. & Sec. 
to the N. S. Bible Soce 
To Joun Tappan, Esq. 
Treas. Mass. Bible Soc. 


Letter of his Honor William Phillipe, 

| President of Mass. Bible Soc. to 
Lord Teignmouth. 

' Boston, May 31, 1818. 


The communication from the 
Committee of the Bible Society, ac- 
quainting us with the donation they 
were pleased to make us of the Bibles 
destined for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and captured by aa American Priva- 
teer, was duly received. It is made 


yf duty to ackno this act 
te) gy Fay to express to you the 
feelings it has excited. 


We see in this instance, as well as 
~ the a t and aid afforded 

you, to our Society, in its infancy, 
a proof of interest in the success of 
religion in our country, which we 
shall always most gratefully remem- 
ber. In the present case, for reasons 
which are detailed in the communi- 
cation to Mr. Tarn, which accompa- 
nies this pote, it has been thought by 
us that the general cause, in which 
your Society as well as ours is engag- 
ed, will be best promoted by * 
ing us to decline your donation In 
doing this, however, we beg you to 
helieve, that we entertain the most 
perfect respect for the opinion of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, und are led to di 
from it, only by the consideration of 
some important facts, which could 
not have been within their know 
at the time of making their donation. 

We hope that our motives — will 
mect with your approbation. 

The manner in which your Soci 
has been pleased to regard the. hum- 
ble, but well meant exertions we 
have been enabled to make, in 
repairing some of the evils of our late 
unhappy war, has deeply affected us, 
and aS more Phe repay much 
greater e may be i 
ted to hope, that the peace, which by 


















the goodness of Gon is now restored, 
will render future friendly offices 
thore easy, and that henceforth, the 
only strife between your country and 
eurs, will be in zeal in the cause of 
christian benevolence, and “of pure 
and undefiled religion” throughout 
the world. . 

I am with the highest respect, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servant. : 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Pres. of Mass. B. Sots 
Rt. Hon. Lory Teronmourtnu. 

P. S. We have taken the freedom, 
which we trust your Lordship will 
pardon, to consign the Bibles to your 
address in order to remove all doubt 
with regard to them at your Custom- 
house. 


Letter from the same to Sir Fohn C. 
Sherbrooke. 

Sir, Boston, May $1, 1815. 

Tre letter of Lieut. Col. Addi- 


son of the 7th of April, acquainting 


us, by your directions, with the per- 
mission accorded to us of landing in 
Halifax a quantity of Bibles, in the 
possession ef the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, was duly received. 

It is the wish of the Society, that 
I should express to you the sense 
We entertain of this favor. 
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The period within which the draw- 
back would have been legally recov- 
erable having elapsed, and we hay- 
ing since received communications 
from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, it is thought most conven- 
ient to ship the Bibles directly to 
England. But although it thus seems 
no longer necessary to avail ourselves 
ofthe permission you have granted, 
we should be very insensible, did we 
not beg your Excellency to accept 
our best thanks for your goodness 
and for the very gratifying manner, 
it which it was made known to us. 
It must be matter of the most sincere 
jey to every benevolent mind to see 
the cordiality with which christians of 
every rank and every country unite 
their effort for the diffusion of the 
scriptures. We may regard it as one 
of the most encouraging proofs of the 
advancementof piety, and the approach 
of that period, whgn “the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

I am, with the greatest considera- 
tion, your Excellency’s most obedient, 
humble sevant, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Pres. of Mass. B. Soc. 
His Ex. Lieut. Gen 
Sir J. C. Suersrooke, &c. kc. 


—— + Gene 


Publications on the subject of war. 


From different quarters we have 
recently received a number of publi- 
cations on the custom of war, which 
We may notice more particularly in a 
future Number. These publications 
present a coincidence of events re- 
markable and animating. It appears 
that nearly at the same time, God has 
been calling the minds of christians 
to this awful subject, not only in sev- 
eral of the United States, but also in 
Great Britain. The prospsct would 
be in a high degree encouraging, 


were it not for the revolution in France 
and the ecclesiastical war, which has 

en recently excited in this region. 

his event we most sincerely de . 
believing that by the unholy passions 
and prejudices indulged by different 
sects one towards another, the eyes 
of christians have been long closed 
against the antichristian nature of pub- 
lic wars. O that God would speak 
to the tempest of warring passions late- 
ly raised among us, and say with ef- 
fect, “PEACE, BE STILL.” | 


ee 


Candidates for the ministry in Gambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. David Reed, Cambridge. 
Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 
Mr. Samuel Gilman, do. 


Mr. Samuel Clark, 





Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge 
Mr. Rufus Hur!but, 1 
0. 


